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ie was spring and there was a sickening on . violets in oT 

.. gq Tod went out to look for some well-rotted manure to ro 
He found some nice seasoned cow flops in a pasture and 
ae ee in them happily. The rich, soft odor, so much like the 
partly decomposed meat he liked to feed on, flooded over him as 
he crushed the manure with his shoulders, and he wriggled in 
ecstasy for several minutes. 

Tod was feeling completely content with himself and the 
world that spring morning. The foxhounds had never returned. 
They might someday, but Tod did not worry about the future. 
Although he never forgot a lesson learned from a danger, he did 
not brood. In a world full of men, dogs, guns, and traps Tod 
lived a happy day-to-day existence, while at the same time never 
relaxing his wariness. He could identify several score of odors, 
but until a wisp of wind brought him one of those odors, he gave 
it no heed. 

He was feeling particularly happy that morning because after 
a long and diligent search he had found a large patch of saw- 
toothed grass and grazed it down like a sheep. He had been 
increasingly troubled by worms as the winter progressed, and the 
grass had cleaned him out, so he now experienced a feeling of 
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well-being he had not known for weeks. Tod had ae 


feel relaxed. At this time of year there were no traps ser to 

: ; » No 
was hunting him, there was plenty of food, and the ie One 
recently given birth to a fine litter of pups in a den Tod had 
selected himself. Tod had picked out a den among a he, ad 
boulders that could not be dug out, and even better, to T : 
way of thinking, it had no less than eight escape tunnels, ally, 
hidden even though the main entrance itself was clearly a 
Tod and his vixen had not constructed this elaborate a . 
ground maze themselves; it had been used by generations i 
foxes, now all gone. He had simply fallen heir to it, and the 
vixen had meekly accepted his choice. In addition, they knew, 
the location of half a dozen other suitable dens so that at the first 
hint of danger she could move the pups elsewhere while Tod 
acted as decoy for the men and dogs. Tod’s only real problem 
was his spring shedding. Because the hair was coming out in 
great patches, he was almost bare on the flanks. The matted 
winter undercoat itched him abominably, and he tore out the 
tangled tufts with angry jerks of his lean jaws. 

Finishing with the manure, he trotted to the top of a hogback 
tidge where there was always a crosscurrent of air, to get the 
early-morning scent picture. The low-lying mists were still cling- 
ing to the tops of the black oaks, and Tod’s long brush was damp 
with dew before he reached the ridge. He sat down with his 
brush curled around his feet to look out over the valley. Starlings 
were popping in and out of the grass around the feeding cattle, 
roosters were crowing in a distant farmyard, and a red squirrel 
raved at him from a nearby oak with a locust-like buzz, his tail 
and hind legs jerking convulsively. The sound annoyed Tod 
and, lying down, he pretended to go to sleep. The action cor 
fused the squirrel. After even angrier protests, he came down 
and darted past the motionless fox. When Tod still refused *9 
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nove, the squirrel came closer and closer, until at last in his 
fetermination 86 get some reaction from the seemingly dead fox, 
hed proached to within a few feet. In an instant Tod was on his 
feet and charging. The squirrel tried to run and then to dodge, 
put Tod’s scissor-like jaws caught him by the neck. Tod shook 
his little victim savagely until the body went limp. He ate the 
head and then loped off with the body in his mouth to find a 
good place to bury it. 

He selected a spot along a hedge netted by silver cobwebs, dug 
a hole, and interred his prey, sweeping the dirt in and tamping it 
down with his nose. He heard a distant horn and stopped frozen 
into alertness, but it was not the fox hunter’s horn; it was blown 
by the master of a beagle pack exercising his hounds. After the 
second toot Tod recognized the sound, for he had often heard it 
before. Having nothing to fear from the little hounds, he relaxed 
and continued on his way. 

He checked a few scent posts, heard the thump of a rabbit, 
and swung out of his path to investigate, even though he knew 
the thump meant the rabbit had seen him. Just for sport, he 
chased the flickering white tail until the rabbit went down a 
hole. ‘Tod was checking off when he heard a commotion under- 
ground that interested him. He bounded back to the hole and 
found that a woodchuck was in occupancy and was blocking the 
rabbit's progress. Tod instantly started to dig, his forefeet flying. 
He forced himself down the hole and, by making a long stretch, 
was just able to grab the rabbit by the rump. He backed out, 
dragging the rabbit with him in spite of the wretched bunny’s 
ear-piercing screams, and killed him. Afterward he played with 
the body for a long time until, reminded of his marital duties, - 
picked up the rabbit and headed for his den. enn; ee 
carefully to be downwind of the boulder heap, he gallope he 
the hillside stained with flowers. After listening at the mouth o 
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the burrow, he dropped the rabbit inside. This was the vixe 

first litter, and she was so fascinated and worried hess ie 
offsprings that she never came out. She had done such a 00d Joh, 
of licking the fetal fluid off them after birth she had near} 

ended by eating the pups themselves, and Tod Was rath 
concerned about her. She had begun to steady down now, buy 
Tod was relieved when he heard her come up the Pipe and dra 

the rabbit down into the main den. He listened with his hae 
cocked on one side until he heard the mewlings of the Pups, and 
then trotted off contentedly to lie up some fifty yards from the 
den where he could keep an eye and nose on things. The ein 
was high in the heavens now, making the fresh Morning scents 
stale and hot, so there was nothing to do until evening. 

At dusk he rose and stretched, shooting out his claws, and then 
went over to sniff at the den. He heard nothing, but because the 
smells were all right he went out on his night’s hunting in a 
cheerful frame of mind. In a field, he came on the tracks of a 
woodchuck who had traveled back and forth between two holes 
several hundred yards apart, apparently unable to make up his 
mind which to use for a den. Tod walked meticulously in the 
chuck’s tracks—as the chuck had a shorter stride Tod was 
obliged to shorten his own stride to make his pads fit in the 
imprints—and enjoyed this game so much that after coming to 
where the chuck had gone down one of the holes, he turned and 
made a round trip, still stepping exactly in the tracks. 

Tiring of the sport, he continued on. By a pond, he came 
upon a Canada goose who had left her precious nest and eggs to 
do a little grazing on the tender new grass. She regarded Tod 
suspiciously, while he, knowing she would immediately take off 
and land in the pond if he rushed at her, pretended the most 
elaborate unconcern. He seemed intrigued by every stone and 
patch of grass, snufling at each carefully while all the time 
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a the goose by a circuitous course. Sh 
ac 1n 


snvinced that he had no interest in her, an 
ame 7 Tod edged closer and closer, until finally he was 
het fee a e his rush. He sprang for her neck, but the goose 
Seal backward, honking loudly, and managed to beat 
¢ with her wings. Her cries were Instantly answered from 
him 0 der rushed up the bank and 
d. and the gan P and went for Tod, 
the e "a fury. An infuriated gander was more than Tod was 
ee to handle and he turned to run, but there was a fence 
ies that made a sharp bend, and the gander rushed him 
into the angle. For a few seconds Tod got a real fright, for the 
gander was beating him with the knobby elbows of his Wings 
and stabbing him with his piledriver beak, and the combination 
was murderous. At last Tod managed to break away, and fled 
across the meadow with the gander in pursuit. Once in the open, 
Tod could easily outdistance the bird: his fright over, he even 
turned to play with the gander, making little darts at him and 
swinging away at the last instant while the gander charged him 
with cup-bent wings and lunging neck. When the bird saw he 
could not catch the fox, he retreated with dignity to the pond 
where his wife was already afloat. Tod ran along the bank watch- 
ing them, and then loped off as though finished with the game. 
Tod had been bored lately, and now that he was recovered 
from the shock of the gander’s savage attack, he rather enjoyed 
the excitement of the engagement. Swinging around, he stole 
back toward the pond, taking care to keep downwind, for he did 
not know that the birds could not smell him. He crept to the top 
of a little rise and lay there in the fast-gathering wetici 
watching them. He lay fully stretched out, his long nose 
tween his extended forepaws, his ears up, and an eager expres 
es ' in. If ever a fox 
‘lon on his face, his lips pulled back in a half grin. 
looked “foxy,” Tod was that fox. 
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Motionless as a stone, he saw the goose swim to a hi 

on one side of the pond and climb it to her nest. She a bank 
removed the gray down with which she had covered i ly 
and, after elaborate wrigglings and twistings, sat down to i “RRs 
Still not moving a hair, ‘Tod studied the lay of the lang. Tho 
glided off the hill and crept toward the UNCOnscioys €n he 
Rainwater runoff on the slope had made a shallow trench 
first Tod was able to crawl along that, but then the trench aot 
and he was forced to cover the last few yards on the aii ended 
slope. It was almost completely dark now and he inch a 
means of gentle pushes with his elbows, nose { 
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ground. By imperceptible degrees he reached the n pe the 
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inserted one exquisite paw under the goose as gently as }, 

brushed dirt off the trap pans. He found an egg and ia a 
out until he could slide his thin, pointed nose in and cdl : ed it 
goose shifted her weight and gargled to herself, but ne e 
realize what was going on. As soon as he had the ee § Dot 
mouth, Tod hastily backed away and then turned and ran. his 

He went to one of his favorite eating places, for although T 
would eat anywhere, he had certain spots he preferred, Chew; 
open one end of the egg, he licked out the contents and ‘he 
gamboled around the empty shell in triumph. The whole a 
ture had contained just enough danger to give it spice. Hy : 
content with himself, and glowing with a feeling of well-bein 
he continued on his rounds. 8 

Tod was so delighted with his smartness that he played with 
rather than hunted the game, and it was only when the stars 
began to wash out and the dawn breeze stirred the aspens that he 
realized he had a family to feed. Sobered, he headed for one of 
the several housing developments that had mushroomed in the 
neighborhood over the past year or so. Tod at first had been 
highly suspicious of these places; but his inveterate curiosity had 
caused him to investigate them and he had found that they were 
an excellent source of food. 

He went to the nearest and made a cursory check of several 
yards that a few weeks before had had pens containing rabbits, 
chicks, and ducklings. Tod had cleared them all out long ago and 
they had never been restocked. Still, there was always the 
chance. He then jumped up on a porch railing and ran along it. 
A parakeet had been left out in its cage here one night, and Tod 
had attended to it. Nothing like that had happened again, but 
Tod always investigated. Being thirsty and liking milk, he wer 
to several doorsteps where milk bottles had been left. With 
quick, hard blows of his long nose, Tod drove in the cardboard 
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Sixt rie dup the milk as far as his thin muzzle could reach, 
jids Dain one bottle to another until he was satisfied. 

art then made a tour of the garbage cans. By standing on his 
pind legs and bracing Be forefeet against the side of a can, he 
sould pry off the lid with his all-purpose nose. In one can, Tod 


picked out several tidbits, which he inserted inside the carcass as 
though stuffing it. Then with the carcass in his mouth he started 
aoe had only gone a few yards when a house dog that had 
been sleeping in its kennel came tearing out, screaming its stupid 
head off. Tod could easily have outdistanced the dog, but he had 
begun to think of the development as part of his range—he had 
left his scent marks on several bushes and fence posts—and the 
sudden outburst gave him a bad scare and made him furious. 
Dropping the chicken, he swiveled around and went at the dog 
with a fury far greater than its own. Astonished, the dog turned 
and fled, his angry cries turning into frightened yips. Tod gave 
him a good slash on the flank with one of his long, protruding 
canines and then went back, picked up the chicken, and beat a 
hasty retreat. He hated noise and disturbance, and there might 
be bigger dogs around. 

He dropped the chicken at the mouth of the den and waited 
until he saw the black nose of the vixen appear, sniff at it, and 
then caught the quick flash of her white teeth as she seized the 
carcass and pulled it in. Satisfied that she had accepted his 
offering, he headed for his lying-up spot. 

Peaceful day followed peaceful day until the time came when 
the pups were able to walk and make short excursions from the 
den. As they grew stronger and more confident, the pups might 
come out at any time of day, but they were always nervous and 
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jumpy until twilight. When the long shadows stretched 


there was no glare and the cool of the evening ee an 

breathless heat of the day, they would tumble out ang tas 
the yellow fan of hard-packed earth, oblivious to danger, he 
times the vixen would lie out above the den and watch ¢h ¢ 

with a devoted, happy expression that was as clearly defined 
Tod’s mischievous grin when he was watching the geese, Tod 
kept clear at such times, standing sentinel in case of trouble, bu, 
he also enjoyed the pups; and if one of them got involyed with 
pinching bug or was frightened by a yellow jacket feeding _ 
one of the half-eaten carcasses that strewed the den area, Tod 
was on his feet and ready to go to the pup’s help even More 
quickly than the vixen. 

The only bad days for the pups were rainy days. The olde, 
foxes accepted the rain philosophically, but the active Pups, 
cooped up in the den, were miserable. One pup would craw] y 
the entrance burrow and sit with the raindrops pelting off the 
end of his nose, dolefully regarding the weather and wishing it 
would clear. Before long, one of his litter mates would drag him 
away by his brush and take his place, hoping to detect some 
change in the weather. When the sun did finally break through, 
what rejoicing! No matter what time of day it was, the whole 
litter would come bobbing out to cavort in the open, glad to be at 
liberty after the imprisonment of the den. Even the damp earth 
that clung to their pads and brushes was a small price to pay for 
the chance to stretch their long legs. 

Tod was an excellent provider—too good. He brought in far 
more food than the family could eat, and the den area became 
littered with putrefying carcasses surrounded by haloes of buzz- 
ing bluebottles. Although the foxes enjoyed the smell of carrion, 
ultimately the den became too odoriferous even for them, and 
they moved to another burrow. By now the pups were half 
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., and old enough to we on ae own. They followed 
theit parents t0 ee eh i wie e fle, each pup stepping 
‘ tiously in the paw marks ahead of him so that to a casual 
“pgervel only one fox would seem to have passed. 
ow came the training period. At first, training was indistin- 
ishable from play. When playing, the pups bounced around 
like woolly balls as they attacked beetles and chased crickets, yet 
even so they were coordinating their muscles and learning skills 
that would later stand them in good stead when handling a 
rabbit or woodchuck. Their play was really a form of exploration 
and experimentation, for after mastering one technique they 
would then try another, dropping any that were unsuccessful 
and retaining any that worked. Generally one lesson was enough 
of either success or failure, and the pups never forgot either. 
Even when completely relaxed, the pups were still learning, for 
their restless eyes and noses were always at work, picking up new 
sights and smells. They learned to distinguish between taste and 
smell—no easy task, for these two senses are coordinated. At 
first, they “handled” everything with their teeth and tongue to 
get the taste of it. Later, one quick sniff told them all they 
needed to know. They also learned from each other, realizing 
when one had made a mistake in tackling one of the crippled 
animals the parents brought in, and trying a different system 
when their turn came. 

They watched their parents and duplicated their actions. 
Although very few vocal commands were ever given, the foxes 
were able to communicate an astonishing amount of information 
by their brushes, facial expressions, body movements, angle of 
ears, and even by their fur—when raised it meant danger. They 
could register fear, anger, joy, submissiveness, and jealousy. ioe 
pups learned to know that the screaming of crows or the buzz - 
a red squirrel meant something was coming. They learn 
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always to get downwind of anything they were curi 
They learned that the den always meant safety and th 
ground was the best of all protections—a lesson 
forgot and one that Tod had never learned because h 
raised by man. 

When the time came for their first formal lessons in hunt; 
either Tod or the vixen took them out one at a time, ag o 
never hunt in packs, only in pairs. The first quarry wag a 
Watching, the cubs learned that as soon as a mouse was smilie 
or heard, you stopped with lifted brush (the correct angle of the 
brush was important, as you needed it to balance you when you 
sprang). When the exact spot was located to a pinpoint, then 
came the long, stiff-legged jump with the brush thrown to one 
side as a counterweight. If you missed, you made a quick series 
of hard, short jumps to make the mouse move, as it was probably 
lying motionless, hoping to escape unnoticed. 

Although the male pups were more aggressive and venture. 
some, it was a little vixen who first caught big game. On the 
same pond where the geese lived there were a number of 
mallards, some permanent residents and some visitors who 
dropped in mornings and evenings. Early one morning while 
Tod’s mate and the young vixen were returning from a night's 
hunting, the little vixen ran down to the pond and began to rush 
back and forth along the bank, staring curiously at the ducks. 
The ducks were not frightened—they knew perfectly well that 
as long as they stayed in the water they were quite safe—but 
they automatically set up the alarm cry, following the fox around 
the pond much as the hen pheasant had followed Tod's first 
mate through the pines. 

The young fox began to play with them, making graceful 
curving bounds, running in circles, and even lying on her back 
to pat at her brush with both paws. These were the same 
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cons she made when playing with her litter mates, and she 
aa the ducks to play with her. She was naturally playful 
ihe d gone through this routine when she first saw sheep and 
3 tried t0 do it when she first encountered a dog, until the old 
yixen's actions showed her that dogs were dangerous. The ducks 
were charmed. They raised their Wings and sat back on their 
‘ups to see better. Then they swam in closer and closer, flirting 
their tails with excitement as they came. The little vixen ran a 
few yards along the shore to encourage them to chase her, and 
the whole flock hurried after, pushing each other out of the way. 
By now they had forgotten she was a fox; she seemed only a 
strange creature behaving in a curious but intriguing fashion. 

The ducks were so close in that now the vixen pup, who was 
rubbing first one shoulder and then the other in the soft sand, 
could have reached them with a single bound. At such close 
range their smell was strong, and the luscious scent made her 
mouth water. She now thought of the ducks as food rather than 
as playmates. She crouched, the tip of her brush twitching like a 
cat’s tail. 

Most of the flock at once sensed the change, and hastily swam 
away. One drake, only a yard from the crouching fox, was 
scratching his head with one foot. His eyes were closed. The 
vixen sprang. There was a series of terrified quacks, and the: 
vixen hauled her catch ashore, straining with all four feet to 
keep the drake from dragging her into the pond. She had him by 
the base of the neck and could not shift her grip without letting 
him go, yet with that hold she could not kill him. The drake 
would have eventually torn himself loose and escaped, but the 
mother vixen came to her daughter's help and broke the strug- 
gling drake’s neck with a sharp twist. Even then the pup did not 
know what to do next, and the mother had to break open the 

drake for her. From then on, the young vixen would deliberately 
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go into her dance to lure ducks ashore, and 
mistake of crouching before she sprang. Sh never made 
wings, and chewed off the feathers nea r Specially Jig the 
r the nubs, ] ‘ed the 

sheared ends scattered in a circle around her. > Teaving 1, 

It had been a warm, dry spring, and many of € 
developments had planted little truck ae or the housin 
plenty of rabbits about. Even though Tod and re there Were 
killed a dozen rabbits a night, burying those the © Vixen often 
eat, they still made no impression on the Pee Wien Not 
hawks and owls began to move into the area in se = resulh, 
Often during their hunting, the foxes would hear the a 
agonized screaming of a rabbit in the grip of great ea 
sured of an easy meal, the parents would instantly dash i = 
the sound, drive off the winged predator, and Se 
catch. The pups soon learned to do the same, and always : ‘ 
one ear cocked for a rabbit’s scream. The parents had ae 
teaching them to hunt live rabbits, as robbing the raptors seemed 
to the pups a much easier way of making a living. 

The pups were now hunting mainly on their own, although 


the family still used the den area as a rallying ground, for the 
independent. First one and then another 


up at the family get-togethers. This 
Ithough Tod paid no attention to the 

would have to drive the male 
he sooner they left of their own 


litter were not entirely 
of the pups failed to turn 
vaguely worried the vixen, a 
truants. When winter came he 
pups, at least, off the range, so t 
volition, the better. 

Tod was trotting along a ti 
mouth, looking for a good cach 
squeal of a rabbit. The sound 
could spot the position of a mouse’s squeak with 
he had difficulty establishing the location of distant nos 
ored it. But the cry was repeated over and over aga!” 


sh with a rabbit in his 
the distant 


mbering sla 
e spot, when he heard 


was far away—although 
great accuracy) 
es—an 


he ign 
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jast Tod could resist the appeal no longer. He made a quick job 
of burying the rabbit, leaving both ears protruding from the 
hastily shoveled-in earth, and loped off to investigate. 
Even so, he was still ultracautious. H 
(o another, stealing along behind tan 


ugh 

Finally he reached a spot near 
whence the sound was Proceeding. A slight motion caught his 
eye, and he instantly dropped and lay immobile, but his eyes 
were busy. There was something there and it was alive and it 
was not a rabbit. 


taking elaborate precautions. 


few calls, the Man lowered 
repeated the performance. It 
that Tod was able to identify 
he blended in with the bush. 


If the Man was patient, Tod was equally so. He would have 
lain and watched indefinitely, trying to decide what the Man 
was doing, but he did not have long to wait. There came a 
tustling in the undergrowth, and one of his half-grown pups 
burst out into the open, looking around eagerly for the rabbit. 
With one swift, easy motion the Man raised a gun beside him, 
and fired. Tod never twitched a whisker at the explosion as he 
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saw the pup leap stiff-legged into the air, whirl around d 
himself a few feet, and then collapse. ‘The Man walked ;, - 
the dying pup and pressed the life out of him with one 
shoe. 

Tod had seen enough. He wiggled backward away from hi 
lookout position, then turned and glided away through the sn Z 
Not until winter set in with full force, and made fide: 
difficult, did he pay any attention to rabbit screams. S 

A few weeks later there was only one pup left. Tod knew wel] 
what was happening to them, but there was no way he could 
convey his knowledge to the vixen or to the remaining pup. The 
vixen was frantic, and spent long hours following the trails of 
the missing pups through the woods, trying to locate them. Tod 
knew it was useless, yet only by ignoring the calls himself and 
refusing to join her in the tracking could he attempt to transmit 
his knowledge. 

One evening while Tod was investigating one of his scent 
posts he heard the agonized scream of a fox pup. It might be his 
or some other pup, but Tod never hesitated. He raced toward the 
sound madly, his mane standing up with rage and his teeth 
bared, knowing only that the pup was in desperate straits, 
perhaps in the clutches of a dog or an owl. He struck a game trail 
through the forest and flashed along it, for the first time reckless 
of possible danger. The sound was growing louder every second 
and he had almost reached the spot when he saw the vixen cut 
in front of him. She, too, had heard the tortured cry and was 
racing to the rescue. 

Ahead were a clearing and the remains of a ]umberman’s 
cabin. It was from this clearing the cry was coming. The vixen 
exploded out of the cover and paused for a moment to look 
around, standing with one forepaw upraised and_ her eats 
cocked. Instantly there came the stinging crack of a rifle. The 
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yixen dropped where she stood, dead before she hit the ground. 
Tod turned ei A, AEE The plaintive cry of the pup still 
continued, and in spite of his terror, Tod circled the clearing. 


Now, together with the scent of the gunpowder, he could smell 
she Man. Tod saw him walking now. He we 


up the vixen. Then he went toa 5 
turntable on top of it and lifted 


nt over and picked 
quare box that had a spinning 


ane, some stick-like object. At once 
the noise of the pup’s crying ceased. The Man then took a flat 


disk from the turntable, blew carefully over it, and replaced it. 
He pressed a button on the side of the box, and the pup’s crying 
continued. 

Tod now could tell that the sound of the crying was coming 
from a large horn-shaped thing lying some distance from the box. 
He lay watching and listening until the record was over. At last 
the Man put the record carefully in an envelope, disconnected 
the amplifier, and carried it and the phonograph to a car. Taking 
the vixen’s body with him, he drove away. 

Tod had no idea what was going on, but by listening intently 
he was able to realize that the crying was not precisely the sound 
made by a fox pup in pain. It had an artificial quality coming 
from the horn, and he could also pick up slight surface noises 
from the record. In the following weeks he heard the pup’s 
crying repeated several times in different parts of his range, but 
after listening a few seconds he was able to identify the record- 
ing. He was never fooled again. 

When winter came, the traps reappeared; but ‘Tod was trap- 
wise now, and regarded the trapline as a source of food rather 
than as a menace. Several times he was chased by small packs of 
dogs from the housing developments, and Tod actually enjoyed 
fooling these idiots. He would perform some simple trick to give 
himself a brief lead and then lay down a perfect cat's cradle of 
tracks, only to jump clear at the end and canter off to the top of a 
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little hill where he could watch the fun. As the baffled 
in futile circles trying to unravel the maze, Tod would sit ; 
plain sight, watching them and grinning broadly. Ags the a 
bafflement increased, he could no longer contain himself. 1, 
would stand up on his hind legs to see better, and prance a 
delight at their frustrated rage. When they showed signs of 
giving up in discouragement, he would run a few Paces down 
the hill and give his short, sharp bark to attract their attention 
Then as the pack took after him in full cry, he would whisk 
away to repeat the trick elsewhere. The dogs usually grew tired 
of the game before Tod did. 

The first snowfall came early that year. Tod was lying up on 
the hogback ridge under the black oaks and did not even take the 
trouble to move as the flakes came drifting down, except to bury 
his nose deeper in his brush-blanket. When dawn came, he 
found two inches of soft snow covering the ground that scarcely 
impeded his movements at all. He went hunting and caught a 
rabbit sleeping too tight in a raspberry thicket where the bunny 
had been shielded from the storm. Full and content, Tod re- 
turned to his old lying-up place under the dead pine, and dozed 
off. 

He lay fast asleep, unmindful of the noises around him. A 
squirrel ran along the dead pine, his claws scratching loudly on 
the bark, but Tod slept on. A buck and two does trotted past, 
and Tod never moved a muscle. From the woods came a loud 
snap as a dead limb cracked in the frost. Tod was too fast asleep 
to hear it. The noises of humans came: men shouting to each 
other on a farm, the sound of an ax in the woods, the swish and 
roar of cars on a highway. Tod was dead to the world. 

Then came a faint—oh, so very faint—grinding sound: the 
sound of snow packing under the gentle tread of a man’s boots. 
Tod was gone in a wink. He did not stop to look back; he did not 
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worry about heading into the wind. He went all-out, for he knew 
pat sound meant danger. In seconds he was over the nearest 
iid 
ge he was protected by the tidge, Tod slowed down and 
wung around to watch his back track. It was possible that the 
juman meant no harm and would not follow him. The man had 
come from downwind or Tod would have scented him long 
iefore he heard him, so Tod had been running upwind. He had 
to circle to get downwind of the intruder so his nose could help 
his eyes. 

A fleck of snow leaped up beside him, and with it came the 
report of a gun. Tod shied sideways. The shot came from his side 
of the ridge, so it could not have been fired by the man he had 
heard; but beyond that, Tod did not know from where it had 
been fired. At random, he swerved to the left. As he did so, he 
caught the unmistakable scent of man right ahead. Tod turned 
again and ran back. There was something standing on a rise of 
ground ahead, but whether it was a man or not Tod could not 
tell, and the wind was against him. As he ran toward it, he saw 
the figure move to bring up a gun, and Tod instantly recognized 
itas a human. There were three men, one on either side of him 
and one following. Again Tod turned and ran in his original 
direction, going all-out. 

Another shot, and a hole appeared in the snow almost under 
his nose. At the same instant, Tod could smell the hot metal and 
stench of powder. He ran as he had never run before. Another 
shot sounded far behind him, and where this bullet went he had 
no idea. 

Tod ran for nearly a mile before slowing down. This time he 
jumped on a stump to watch his back track. He watched for half 
an hour, and when nothing moved he decided the men had 
given up the pursuit. He started off to look for another lying-up 
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place, zigzagging back and forth as he quartered the ar 
a good spot. At last he picked a location at the base 
cherry where the wind had left a spot fairly free of 
curled up but still continued to watch the back trail. 

An hour passed and Tod dozed off again. Then he he 
angry scolding of a jay, and was instantly alert. He saw th 
figure of man moving on his left and almost at the same fi 
another coming up on his right. Tod watched them without 
moving. The men came on and on. Then he saw, farther 4 
the third man. This man was following his track in the snow. 

Tod had a wide range of vision, so he could watch al] three 
men at the same time without moving his head. The tracke; 
came to where Tod had begun his zigzag, and stopped. He 
waved his hand to the others and pointed down. They wayed 
back and started forward while the tracker stood still, waiting 
until they were well advanced. 

Tod saw the man on his left suddenly stop, stare at him, and 
then start to raise his gun. Tod waited for no more. He ducked 
around the tree and started running again. This time there was 
no shot. 

Tod went nearly three miles before lying up. He deliberately 
chose a hazel thicket heavily overgrown with wild rose, and hid 
in the heart of it. For a long, long time he remained awake and 
listening, but finally, deciding the chase was surely over, he fell 
asleep. 
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Here there was no jay to scream a warning, Instead, he heard 
the crackle of the bushes on either side of him. Tod waited only 
long enough to make certain of the men’s positions and that the 
tracker was with them, before slipping away. This time he did 
not rely on half measures. He kept right on going; and when he 
did finally lie up, he broke his invariable rule of always go!8 
into the wind to make a great U and lie up where he could not 
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it was almost dark, but the men 


Tod now added the techni 


dangers. He realized it was y 


trail. Even so, he lay awake until 
had given up. 

que of stil] hunting to his list of 
ot the tracker who was the menace 


, It was so deep th 
to his caches except with the great 


est difficulty, and if it had not 
been for the garbage cans in the developments he would have 
been hard put to it to make a living. 

He was returning one morning from a night of can pilfering 
when he heard a curious noise. Ding! Dong! it went. Then 
again, ding, dong, ding! Tod paused to listen, head cocked to one 
side, a dainty black foot raised, his ears straight up. The sound 
was repeated over and over. The constant repetition drove Tod 
mad with curiosity. He started toward it. | 

The sound was getting closer. It did not sound dangerous, and 
Tod might have kept on had he not noticed a tidge that offered 
him a better view. He turned off and made for the tidge. Even 
from this elevation he could not see what was making the 
remarkable noise. Ding, dong, ding, dong. It was coming 
through an alder swamp, not frozen solid. Tod decided to run 
down and meet it. 

As he began to move, he saw the Man come out from among 
the alders and move forward across an open held. He iiag 
swinging something in his hand that gave off the eat re 
Tod watched him go by, and then, still fascinated, trotte 
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over the snow crust and followed in his footprints. The 
a gun over his shoulder, but surely he could not be UP to harm 
behaving in this fantastic way. Consumed by curiosity, al 
pressed close behind the figure until they were scarcely twep, 
feet apart. So they traveled across the open field, the Man 
stopped at intervals to ring the bell and stare out across the flats: 
and each time he stopped, Tod also stopped and stared ts 
wondering what the Man could be looking for. When the Man 
resumed walking, ‘Tod walked too, stepping exactly in his tracks, 

The Man came to a road where a car was parked. With 4 
groan, he opened the door, threw the bell inside, and then broke 
open his shotgun and unloaded it. He dropped the shells into his 
pocket, took a case out of the car, and carefully put the gun 
away. All the while, Tod stood not fifteen feet behind him, 
watching intently, turning his head from one side to the other 
the better to follow the Man’s actions. What could he be about? 

The Man replaced the gun case in the car and shut the rear 
door. Then he turned to open the front door by the wheel. As he 
did so, he saw Tod standing behind him, watching him with a 
friendly, interested expression on his lean face. The Man stood 
staring at the fox, and then lifted his head to survey the broad 
expanse of snow-covered meadow, unbroken except for his own 
footprints with Tod’s dainty tracks in each one where the fox 
had been following him only a few feet away. 

Then the Man began to talk. Tod, listening intently, thought 
he detected a note of irritation in the voice. The magical spell 
was broken. In an instant, Tod became a wild animal again. He 
turned and fled across the snow crust, going like a drifting cloud 
shadow. Even when he was safe over the nearest ridge, Tod was 
still unsatisfied. His curiosity was unassuaged. Whatever had 
that Man been ringing that bell for? It was an entrancing 
problem. 
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